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Article I. 
WHAT RENDERS WAR NECESSARY. 



BY THE EDITOR. 



It is a common sentiment, that those who deplore the ca- 
lamities of war are weak-minded men — destitute of that philo- 
sophic spirit and that fortitude which, if they cannot mitigate 
•evil, enable their possessor to endure it as matter of necessity. 
To all that can be said against war, though argument be accu- 
mulated upon argument, and Humanity, Reason, and Reli- 
gion, unite in its reprobation, one short answer is sufficient, His 
necessary. Acquiescing in the justness of this answer, I pro- 
pose, in the present paper, to adduce some considerations show- 
ing what renders war necessary. 

1. It is the duty of governments to guard, with scrupulous care, 
the moral interests of society, and to defend the moral sound- 
ness of the body politic, from every corroding influence. In 
every government there is a mass of corrupt and abandoned 
men, which the rulers, in the discharge of such duty, are bound 
to remove. The most effectual and expeditious mode of ac- 
complishing this object, is to hire or compel these men to as- 
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semble in two grand masses, and to shoot or stab each other. 
This operation is of immense benefit to the state, and as to the in- 
dividuals who are both its objects and subjects, its transforming 
influence is no less wonderful than that ascribed to the fancied 
stone of the alchymists, changing the basest metal to the purest 
gold. Men, before covered with inf.tmy, and buried in corrup- 
tion, ascend from the battle-field to heaven— pure and exalt- 
ed spirits, and their names on earth remain associated with per- 
petual glory. What wonder that war, producing, as it does, 
such benefits, should be regarded as necessary ! 

2. Another consideration, closely allied in its nature to the 
one just mentioned— is to be found in ignorance and brutal 
passions. Ignorance leads to misunderstandings between peo- 
ple of different governments. Malevolent passions show them- 
selves in actual strife. False notions of honor and magnanim- 
ity prevail over the sentiments of justice and true honor. Ru- 
lers of like ignorance, passions, and sentiments, or in subser- 
vience to some selfish policy, point their subjects to the field of 
battle, and they go there— dupes to their rulers, or slaves to 
their own desires. To enlighten the people, and to elevate 
them in the scale of moral being, requires a judicious expendi- 
ture of money. Such expenditure, for such a purpose, is im- 
practicable. The revenues of nations are required for military 
service and defence, and for sustaining that physical power on 
which governments almost exclusively rely. To appropriate 
public monies to education — I use the term in an enlarged 

gense would be to weaken the sinews of war, and impair 

the energy of the government. Besides, it is the people's 
money, and in our nation, at least, rulers have a sacrilegious 
horror of thus wasting the people's money. Schemes of 
fiscal operation and of commercial aggrandizement receive 
prompt attention — monied institutions are chartered, rail- 
road companies are incorporated — legislative action is readily- 
extended to almost every interest of a directly pecuniary or po- 
litical character — but propose measures of justice — of humani- 
ty or measures closely connected with the moral elevation of 
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the people, how tardily the wheel moves along, if indeed it 
moves at all ! 

Year after year, to take an example, acts of private ven- 
geance are not only sanctioned by the law, but executed 
through her ministers ; man incarcerating his fellow man for no 
crime — degrading him in his own esteem, and in that of oth- 
ers — perhaps exposing him to contact with vice ; linking 
him, at least by the ties of mental association, with felons — im- 
pairing his moral sensibilities ; and, to say nothing of physical 
suffering, casting disgrace upon bis family, and at length turn- 
ing him upon society to drag out the remainder of his days 
with a broken eacrgy and a dejected spirit — this too, in a land 
whose boast is lilxsrty — whose religion is Christianity — whose 
glory it is that equal justice is distributed to all men, with no 
distinction but that of merit. One would think that such legal 
wrong — such judicial outrage, fairly exposed before a legisla- 
tive assembly would stir a fever even in the blood of age, and 
that the unanimous voice of a just and generous indignation 
would demand the immediate repeal of the barbarous law. But 
how slow is the progress of such repeal ! The maxims of expe- 
diency— r the fears of consequences, real or pretended — the grind- 
ing desires of oppression — the delays of insensibility or indiffer- 
ence, combine together to retain the law even in the fairest and 
most civilized governments on earth. 

In 1 787, Wilbcrforce first began his efforts in the British 
parliament for tlte abolition of a trade which, for more than two 
hundred years, had been deemed Jrgal by the powers of Eu- 
rope, and recognized and sustained as such by the courts of law. 
Twenty years elapsed, with extraordinary efforts on the part of 
Wilberlbrce and Ciarkson, sustained by tlie iiiiluence of Pitt and 
Fox, with repeated attempts and repeated failures, before the 
parliament could be excited to any efficient legislative action. 
It was a remarkable fact, that Pitt, then in the zenith of his 
power, could carry every measure but this. And in 1807, when 
the aci was passed decreeing the conation of the trade on the 
part of England, the British papers, it is said, contained, almost 
unanimously, the remark, that king George III., the Prince of 
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Wales, and the whole royal family, with the exception of the 
duke of Gloucester, were opposed to the abolition ! What k- 
the language of such a fact'? Is it the higher the elevation in 
dignity and power — the more unvarying the opposition to the 
rights of oppressed humanity, and to the moral welfare of the 
race? 

I borrow another example from the history of the reform in 
the criminal law of Great Britain. Said Mr. Brougham, in his- 
speech before the House of Commons in IS2S, on the state of 
the law, 

"For reasons of a like kind, I pass over the great head of 
criminal law. That inquiry, happily for the country, since the 
time when first Sir Samuel Romilly, a name never to be pro- 
nounced by any without veneration, (nor ever by me without 
sorrow,) devoted his talents and experience to it, has been 
carried forward by my honorable and learned friend, the mem- 
ber for Knaresborough, (Sir James Mackintosh,) with various 
success, until at length he reaped the fruit of his labours, and 
prevailed upon this house, by a narrow majority, to bend its 
attention towards so great a subject." 

At length — prevailed upon — by a narrow majority — to- 
bend its attention — what repugnance in the pirliament to the 
reform — how graphically described (and yet apparently without 
express intention) the tardy movement of its progress ! And 
yet this was in a land where one hundred, and sixty different 
grades of offences were punishable with death, and where, in alt 
capital cases, except treason, the accused is denied the benefit 
of counsel, in the argument of facts before the jury ! 

I shall not be contradicted when I as.-crt, that such is not the 
ordinary course of legislative action in cases of a different na- 
ture. In our country, witness the astonishing improvements i li- 
the -means of internal communication, the preparations for mili- 
tary and naval defence, the fostering care of manufactures, the 
ever active and jealous vigilance with which our commercial 
interests are watched, the acquisition of new territory at great 
expense, and sometimes at the expense of humanity and jus- 
tice — were the history both of the general and local Legislation 
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of the country lo lw written iu (iefail, although redeeming fea- 
tures would appear, what a picture would it present of the pre- 
dominance of physical interests and physical power, over moral 
intere.?t:i and moral power ! 

Turn to Great Britain— fee her shipping and navy carry- 
ing her production.?, her arte, her arms, her power — would I 
might not add her vices — to every quarter of the earth. See 
her military po-ts (lotting around the circumference of the globe, 
and hear what one of her own most distinguished writers says 
of the manner in which the strength of the state has been ex- 
pended : 

" It is matter for never-ending amazement, that during one 
generation after another, the presiding wisdom in this chief of 
Christian and Protestant state?, should have thrown out the 
living strength of that state into almost every mode of agency 
under heaven, rather than that of promoting the state itself to 
the condition of a happy community of cultivated beings. 
What stupendous infatuation, what disastrous ascendency of 
the power of darkness, that this energy should be sent forth to 
pervade all parts of the world in quest of objects to accomplish, 
and inspirit innumerable projects, political and military, and to 
lavish itself, even lo exhaustion and fainting at its vital source, 
on every alien interest ; while here at home, a great portion of 
the social body wa^, in a moral and intellectual sense, dying 
and putrefying over the land. 

" If a serious and religious man, looking back through one or 
two centuries, were enabled to take, with adequate comprehen- 
sion of intellect, the sum and value of so much of the astonish- 
ing course of the national exertion of this country, as the Su- 
preme Judge has put to the criminal account of pride and am- 
bition ; and if ho could tiien place in contrast to the transac- 
tions on which that mighty amount has been expended, a sober 
estimate of what so much exerted vigor might have accom- 
plished for the intellectual and moral exaltation of the people ; 
it could not be without an emotion of horror, that he would say, 
who is to be accountable 1 Who has been accountable for thi*' 
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difference? He would no longer wonder at any plagues and 
judgments which may have been inflicted on such a stale. 

" For example : there perhaps occurs to his view some island 
of inconsiderable extent, the haunt, of pestilence, rendered pro- 
ductive solely by means involving the mest flagrant iniquity — 
an iniquity which it avenges by opening a premature grave for 
many of his countrymen, and being a most powerful moral 
corrupter of others. Such a blasted spot, nevertheless, may 
have been one of the most material objects of a widely de- 
structive war, which has, in effect, sunk incalculable treasures 
in the sea, and in the sands, ditches, and fields of plague-in- 
fested shores, with a dreadful sacrifice, too, of blood, life, and 
all the best moral feelings and habits. 

" Or there may occur to him the name of some fortress, in a 
less remote region, where the Christian nations seem to have 
vied with one another which of them should deposit the great- 
est number of victims, securely kept in the charge of death, 
to rise and testify for them at the last day how much they have 
been governed by the peaceful spirit of their professed religion. 
He reads that his countrymen, conjoined with others, have 
battled round the fortress, wasting the vicinity, but richly ma- 
nuring the soil with blood. They have co-operated in hurling 
upon the abodes of thousands of inhabitants within its walls r 
a thunder and lightning incomparably more destructive than 
that of nature ; and have put fire and earthquake under the 
fortifications— shouting ' to make the welkin ring' at sight of 
the consequent ruin and chasm, which have opened an en- 
trance for hostile rage. They have taken the place — and then 
they have surrendered it. The next year, perhaps, they have 
taken it again, to be again at last given up, upon compulsion, 
or in acknowledgment of right, to the very same party to 
which it had belonged previously to all this horrible commo- 
tion. And why was all this ? When despots would quarrel, 
Britain must take the occasion to prove itself a great power, by 
bearing a high hand amidst their rivalries ; though this should 
be at the expense of having the scenes at home chequered be- 
tween children learning little more than how to curse, and old; 
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persons dying without knowing how to put words together to 
pray. 

" The question may have been, in one part of the world or 
another, which of two wicked individuals of the same family, 
competitors for sovereign authority, should be actually invested 
with it — they being equal in the qualifications and dispositions 
to make the worst use of it. The decision of such a question 
was worthy that England should expend what remained of her 
depressed strength, from previous exertions of it in some equally 
meritorious cause. 

" Or the supposed reviewer of our history may find, some- 
where in his retrospect, that a certain brook, or swamp in a 
wilderness, or stripe of waste, or settlement of boundaries, in 
respect to some insignificant traffic, was difficult of adjustment 
between jealous, irritated, and naturally incursive neighbors ; 
and therefore national honor and interest equally required that 
war should be lighted up, sea and land, through several quar- 
ters of the globe. Or a dissension may have arisen upon a 
matter of some petty tax, or an article of commerce ; an abso- 
lute will had been rashly signified on the subject ; pride had 
committed itself, and was peremptory for persisting ; and the 
resolution was to be prosecuted through a wide tempest of de- 
struction, protracted, perhaps, many years, and only termina- 
ting in the I033, as to the leading power concerned, of infinitely 
more than this ' last fatal arbitrament' had been determined on 
as the means of maintaining — besides the absolutely fathom- 
less amount of every kind of cost in this progress to final frus- 
tration. But there would be no end of recounting facts of this 
order !" 

Who can wonder, while so much is done for the develope- 
ment of physical resources, and for sustaining and displaying 
physical power, and so little for the moral elevation of the peo- 
ple, ignorance and ferocious passions, and false sentiments of 
honor, should continue, and so continuing, war continue to be 
necessary, as their inevitable consequence ? 

3. I adduce, as a third consideration, the fact so generally 
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admitted, that there is no connection between religion and poli- 
itcs. Religion is a matter between man and his Maker. It 
may, perhaps, be well that some regard should be paid to it by 
individuals in their intercourse with each other ; but in mat- 
ters of legislation it has no concern. By virtue of this rule, 
divine injunctions, when they interfere with the immediate 
convenience of legislative bodies, are disregarded. For exam- 
ple : should it be convenient to hold a session on the Sabbath 
day, the divine injunction, Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy, is of no force. In virtue of the same rule, reli- 
gious men abandon the right of suffrage, and leave the elec- 
tion of the rulers to others ; and in investigating the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for office, religious considerations are over- 
looked. The nation requires their services as magistrates and 
legislators. Farther than their capacity for the discharge of such 
services, those who are to give their suffrages need not inquire. 
In virtue of the same rule, grave senators and cabinet counsel- 
lors violate law both human and divine, are suffered to retain 
their stations, and perhaps afterwards promoted to those of 
greater dignity; men, at the bidding of a phantom, once 
and again, attempt to imbrue their hands hi human blood, and 
yet aspire to the very summit of political elevation. 

With international relations, religion has, if possible, still less 
concern. The rule of religion is, Do to others as you would 
that others should do to you. The rule of diplomacy is, Do to 
others whatsoever dexterity in negotiation, subtle manoeuvre and 
deep laid schemes, will enable you to do. In cases of differ- 
ence, religion insists on the wisdom of forbearance, and the vir- 
tue of a soft answer to turn away wrath ; but diplomacy re- 
gards, on such occasions, brisk discharges of gallantry and me- 
nacing flourishes of arms as among her most brilliant achieve- 
ments. And when questions of international difficulty are deba- 
ted in halls of legislation, who is the statesman living that would 
venture to found his argument expressly on the principles of 
a Christian morality ? The attempt to introduce such princi- 
ples into the discussion, would excite wonder. We would 
know what this new doctrine whereof thou epeakest, is— 
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thou bringest certain strange thing3 to our ears — would, or 
such au occasion, be language most appropriately employed. 
Recently, when in the councils of the American nation a war- 
like policy was urged, on grounds of national honor — of gal- 
lantry — of chivalry — who rose to proclaim them discordant 
with the religion of the gospel? The religion of the gospel in 
halls of legislation ! Religion may come there to furnish embel- 
lishments for oratory, but to offer her principles there as living 
principles of action, would be daring intrusion. Rejoice, O ye 
nations, in your freedom from religious obligation, and cherish 
your honor, and your pride, and your selfish passions ; but 
know that for all tins God shall bring you into judgment. Even 
as you proceed in your course, His judgments fall upon you — 
a necessary consequence of your divorce of religion from af- 
fairs of state ; and among the most dire of these necessary 
judgments, is that of War. 

4. Fourthly, the peaceful employments of life do not afford 
sufficient scope for the display of genius and courage. Abol- 
ish war, and where would be the field of human glory? Soon 
the voice of historic and poetic eulogy would be unheard — the 
monumental marble would no longer rise—and no new heroes 
would ascend to take their places in the firmament. To be a 
soldier of the cross, to march under the great Captain of salvation, 
to partake in the toils of Christianity and in its triumphs, are 
not enough ! Man feels within himself desires which cannot 
thus be satisfied —aspirations after human applause and glory, 
which, since they are the promptings of his nature, it is neces- 
sary to satisfy. The sphere marked out by the Christian reli- 
gion as the proper sphere for the exertion of the human faculties, 
is insufficient ! Hence, it is necessary that there should be 
war. 

5. Fifthly, youth behold from their earliest years immense 
importance attached to military achievements and display. 
Wars and warriors are the themes of the great poems of an- 
tiquity, which are landing subjects of study in the high places 
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of education. Efface the remembrance of wars and warriors 
— and what would remain of history ? How would statuary 
and monumental architecture be stripped of their honors ! 
Without military costume and display, much of the pageantry 
of courts would vanish — kings and emperors could not appear 
in presence of their subjects with becoming dignity — in our 
country of republican simplicity, we could no longer testify 
our respect for the Chief Magistrate, as he might happen to 
pass through the land. There are epochs in our history which 
deserve to be remembered — the planting of a colony — the 
founding of a city by the arts of peace, in this land of the pil- 
grims — this asylum of piety — how could they be worthily com- 
memorated without the noise of fife and drum, the display of 
colors, the burning of powder, the marching and evolutions 
of armed men ? How common is such display on such occa- 
sions ! And certainly it is no less proper than on occasions of 
founding churches, and consecrating cathedrals to the services 
of religion and piety. A system to which such deference is 
paid by his fathers, of which even the shreds and fragments, as 
exhibited in many militia musters, attract such attention ; 
which is held forth to him by his instructors as one of the earli- 
est objects for his admiration, the youth must regard, however 
much it may be at variance with the simplicity of the gospel, 
as a system of indispensable necessity. Thus regarding it, 
he will, in imagination, cherish the system, and with it, the 
necessity. 

6. The last consideration which I shall adduce, to show the 
necessity of war, is, that international disputes cannot be set- 
tled without it. One government prefers a claim of debt against 
another. The justice of the claim is disputed. After loud 
words and lofty attitudes on both sides, the claimant resolves 
to expend a thousand fold more than the amount claimed, in 
prosecuting a war. The struggle is long and bloody, involving 
almost every kind of suffering and wretchedness, and sealing 
up the doom of many souls to the day of final retribution. — At 
length, the parties agree to cease from the war. A treaty is 
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made, perhaps on the basis of equality, perhaps with the ad- 
vantage against the claimant party. Nothing is said of the 
debt, but it is forever regarded as discharged. Such an admi- 
rable and efficient mode of collecting debt — who can fail to 
perceive and appreciate its necessity ? 

Our seamen are taken from our merchant ships, and pressed 
into the service of a foreign power. Our foreign commerce 
meets with much obstruction from measures of blockade on the 
part of distant belligerents. We declare war. For three years 
it rages by land and by sea, with the destruction of villages and 
cities, of many thousand soldiers, and with the loss of many 
thousand sailors — not impressed into a foreign service, but mu- 
tilated and pierced, or fallen dead — -victims to the fury of each 
other's hands. A debt of millions is contracted. — Then |a 
a treaty of peace is concluded. Changes not connected with 
the war have done away the subject of complaint, as it regards 
commercial restrictions, and the question of the right of search 
is waived. The contest, however, is not over. Commanders 
on distant stations, unconscious of the peace, continue the work 
of death, still fighting for the settlement of a difficulty termi- 
nated, by a treatymvolving no one of the original points in dis- 
pute. Such a mode of settling difficulties between nations is 
undoubtedly necessary ! 

A question of boundary between two States arises. In the 
original acquisition of the right of domain, the limits were left 
undefined. Or, it may be, the territory was acquired by pur- 
chase, and the boundaries, in the instrument of conveyance, 
were not marked with sufficient distinctness. Or, perhaps, war 
and conquest have given an entirely new face to political geog- 
raphy, but its features were not drawn with sufficient precision. 
If the dispute has arisen because no line of division has in 
fact ever existed, it is impossible to make one without first re- 
sorting to war. Or if it has arisen from an indefiniteness in the 
original settlement of the boundaries, no powers of research, 
no interpretation of language and of circumstances, no appli- 
cation of testimony, are competent to determine them. But 
let the parties meet on the field of battle, and endure the horrors 
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of a war, then the boundary lines, as if by magic power, rise 
up to view with a distinctness which makes them susceptible 
of clear discernment. On a recent occasion, we have heard 
that our fellow citizens* were about to employ this mode of 
determining boundaries, and that they actually raised troops for 
the purpose. By what accident they have been prevented from 
carrying out a system promising such success, or what has en- 
abled them to dispense with what seems so indispensably ne- 
cessary, I am not informed. 

But let us be just : if, after all, we doubt the sufficiency of 
the considerations adduced to show the necessity of war, 
we must admit it to be necessary as a means of teaching 
nations who insult us and do us wrong, that they cannot do so 
with impunity. This topic will form the subject of a future 
paper. 



Article II. 
THE EXECUTION OF A DESERTER. 

BT A LATE OFFICER IN THE UNITED 8TATES ABMT. 

In civilized countries, where war is reduced to a science and 
a profession, the strictest discipline, enforced by penalties of the 
greatest severity, is required as a substitute for the ferocious pas- 
sions and the deadly hate which, in savage nations, are found 
competent to the work of destruction. The dire work of war 
cannot be accomplished, where men fight from merely profes- 
sional motives, or in obedience to their rulers, without a system 
of the most rigorous compulsion. The weaknesses, the tender 
sensibilities, even many of the outward vices, must be subjected 
to this system — individual volition must be suppressed — and 
the whole army move like so many machines, only as the will 
of some controlling agency shall direct With the dreadful 

•Of Ohio and Michigan. 



